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In India occasional comment, or even attack by non-Christians on Christians | fy 2 
missionary work has not been uncommon. This has usually been confined tora ‘Local rf 
situation without an attempt to broaden the base of the criticism beyond “the borders 
of India. lloreover, those who have uttered charges or given friendly adyice to_.... 
foreign missionaries, have with few exceptions spoken in a personal capacity in, , 
which their own religious attitudes have become apparent. This framework, of ¢ri- | -, jk 
ticism has now been exceeded by the publication of the Report of the Christian... A, 
Missionary Activities Enquiry Committee appointed by the Madhya Pradesh State EB y 
Government. In July, the press releases gave an unmistakable indication -of ‘the 95s, 
nature of the Report and the character of its recommendations. (See The Chriistiam ¢\ 
Century, August 15,1956, "Missions Under Fire in India." by P. Oomman Philip}. (i “. & 
There was little doubt that the Enquiry Committee had prepared something much more — 
extensive in scope and intention than many people who came within its purview had 
thought. Not confining itself to the situations which had been said to give occasion 
to the Government of Madhya Pradesh in appointing it, the Committee had ventured boldly 
into the field of missionary motivation and interpretation on an international scale. 
A study of the Report itself reveals that the first releases were in no manner a 
sensation of the newspapers. Page after page is replete with the distrust of the 
Committee as it takes to itself the resnonsibility of disclosing what missions are 


all about. 
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The nurposes of the International Missionary Council at large enter quite as con- 
veniently into consideration as the intentions of the missionary groups which have been 
active in the Surguja and Jashpur districts of Madhya Pradesh, where tribal groups have 
been baptized in fairly large numbers. Thus it is stated: "We have already described 
how money flowed into the Surguja district to effect mass conversions after it was 
opened to missionary work, pursuant to the liberal provisions of the Constitution of 
India. The mass conversions were made exactly in accordance with the instructions 
contained in the lissionary Obligation of the Church, 1952, published by the 
International Missionary Council. "(p. 113) 


The Enquiry Committee, moreover, has not confined its philosophy of the Christian 
Mission to the religious realm Revealing an inclination to interpret events involving 
non-Indians as having an international political character, the Report does not hesitate 
to conclude that the missionary movement is animated by the political forces of the 
"cold war" strategy. It declares: "In short the situation seems to be that the Papacy 
representing the Catholic Church and the American Democracy are united in their frantic 
drive for gathering proselytes to Christianity to combat Communism: the former to ex- 
tend its religious empire and the latter to obtain world leadership" (p.30). Americen 
missionaries in particular are brought under suspicion, not because of any snecific acts 
named and investigated as harmful to India, but simply because of their nationality. 
Thus it is stated: "As the United States has no territory abroad she tries to compen- 
sate for this by establishing military bases and military alliances. It appears that 
by this drive for vroselytization in india she desires to create psychological bases... 
The American Missionary activity in some of its aspects is too tinged with the anti- 
communist world strategy to elude notice" (p.1)7). Disclaiming the intention to "cast 
any reflection on the United States' desire for peace and justice," the Enquirers 
declare their "object is only to point out that while in Christian countries the 
loyalty between Christian and country is not divided it comes to be divided in non- 
Christian countries like India." The conclusion of the section, "Danger of Foreign 
Control during Crisis," in which these and similiar sentiments are expressed, is this: 
"Unfortunately, some of the features conspicuous in the history of the liissionary 
enterprise in Asia betray its political character. " 
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The Committee has sought to make it apparent that its purpose in defining the mo~ 
tives as well as the methods of foreign and Indian missionaries in Madhya Pradesh is 
"to maintain intact the solidarity and security of the-country, to prevent disruption 
of society and culture and to emphasize the essential secular character of the Consti- 
tution" (p.ii). It is at the point of the secular character of the Committee that one 
of the serious questions must be raised about the impartiality of the Report. The 
difficulty of attaining a secular attitude when an intensely religious issue is under 
investigation is apparent from the obvious Hindu disposition of the Enquirers. This is 
not entirely surprising as Dr. Eddy Asirvatham elsewhere observes, "The disturbing 
thing is that inspite of India claiming herself to be a secular state, government 
officials in increasing numbers are lending their support to Hindu religious ceremonies 
in connection with public functions." By invoking the secular character of its mission, 
the Madhya Pradesh Enquiry has sought to put itself in a completely impartial position 
so far as the relative claims of the religious communities are concerned. But in the 
beginning it was a lack of confidence in the secularity of judgment of a predominantly 
Hindu committee that brought Christians generally to have misgivings about its work. 
Among the six members was a Christian, Professor 5S. Kk. George, who apparently was 
selected for his religious affiliation as well as other qualifications. But when 
objectians were raised by a number of Christian groups and individuals that lr. George 
was not an acceptable representative of the Christian Church or community, the M. P. 
Government announced that its purpose was to have men of "unbiased and impartial outlook 
who should act more as judges than as advocates. The difficulty of securing a secular 
judgment on the intensely religious question of "conversion" to the Christian--or 
"proselytism" to the Hindu-~is reflected on most pages of the Report. The character 
of Indian nationality and culture is deeply influenced by the religious heritage of 
Hindus as the majority community, whose goodtrill--as the Committee states-- is the 
greatest guarantee for the fulfillment of Constitutional obligations, even more than 
law courts or executive authorities. If the Report of the Enquiry falls into any 
temptation, it is in the effort to obtain the goodwill of the majority in terms of 
their accepted religious and social concepts. 


Two concepts holding the force of dogma in Hindu thinking have decisively in- 
fluenced the Committee's interpretation and judgment of this complex religious situation, 
where numbers of people have been baptized into the membership of one Christian de- 
nomination or another, including the Roman Catholic Church. The first of these is the 
Hindu view of tolerance which is based on the tenet that all religions are equal in 
intention and effect, in that they bring their respective adherents, by one path or 
another, to the same goal. This being the case there is no valid reason to seek 
activity, as does the Christian evangelist, to bring another person to change his 
primary religious allegiance. Allow people to be as they are, even though they exis. 
on a lower cultural, social and economic level, as do the aboriginal or tribal people. 
Eventually, says the Hindu, they will arrive in their om way at the ultimate goal, 
and this oursuit is essential to true spirituality. There can be, then, no idea of 
religious freedom, in the Christian sense of the term. One Asian has said, "Freedom 
of religion the average citizen in Asia does not understand." When the Hindu speaks 
of his traditional religious tolerance, he does not mean that any person, least of all 
the Christian evangelist, should be tolerated while speaking to the beliefs and cus- 
toms of uneducated people belonging to another religion, with the intention of bringing 
about their conversion and membership in the Christian Church. There exists little 
freedom to persuade another if this involves a visible Change of community, social 
status and cultural outlook. The unreconciled point of view between Hindu tolerance 
and Christian freedom remains. It has apneared increasingly often in recent years, and 
now has assumed the status of a government committee's report with recommendations 
overwhelmingly in favor of the Hindu view. In this context the "secular" character 


of the official document and the "impartial" composition of the mi wha 
must be understood. " € minds which made it 
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The second concept affecting the mind, the method and the conclusions of the 
Enquiry is the Hindu tenet that the religious ends of life are to be reached by the 
spiritual pursuit of the individual who should not be interferred with. Traditional 
religion surrounded this endeavor with the most impressive social order associated with 
any world religion. The breaking up of some of the former Hindu social integration 
has not lessened the intensely individualistic nature of the religious method. ‘hen 
modern missions, acting contrary to the judgment of many among them, came to favor "mass 
movements" in the lower orders of Hindu and aboriginal society, they aroused the 
opposition of higher caste Hindus to both their methods and results in group con- 
versions. It was wrong from the Hindu point of view, because to the Hindu the 
individualistic religious motive had to appear above all others. Such however, was 
not always the case in Christian mass movements, and missionaries have made themselves 
aware of it. Social and moral change to the Christian has been not only an important 
but an essential index to religious conversion, and ever as spiritual as some practices 
traditionally associated with Hindu religious experience. The Enquiry Committee has 
tenaciously fastened its criticism on, and attempted a bold exposure of, missionary 
methods by pointing exclusively to the obvious weakness of this kind of religious 
change, condemning it with sweeping political judgments. 


The Enquiry reproduces a common Hindu reaction to Christian evangelism and the 
right of religious propagation contained in India's Constitution, as the Christian 
Church in India has interpreted it. The crux is the change of religion, which means 
in terms of Hindu society a change of community and culture. The Hindu distaste for 
this kind of social and cultural transition is hard for the non-Hindu to realize. 
While the "nquiry was proceeding, a secularized Hindu friend said to me in his Nagpur 
home, "To the Hindu a change of religion is degrading." Christian conversion seems to 
put people dotm in the social scale, and causes the Hindu to resent those who actively 
encourage it, especially if they are not citizens of India. This appears to threaten 
not only Hinduism, but India, which many Hindus unconsciously identify. The Enquiry's 
recommendation is that the Indian Constitution should be amended so as to make it clear 
that the right of the propagation of religion has been given only to the citizens of 
India. 


Employing the charge that fraud, force, and illegal means are used by missionary 
workers, whether foreign or Indian, the Renort condemns all evangelism. Citing the 
National Christian Council's publication Ways of Uvangelism in one sentence, it proceeds 
to give instances of missionary preaching and activity that would not have support among 
Indian Christians and missionaries generally. Unfavorable references by evangelists to 
Hindu beliefs and practices are rightly deplored by the Enquiry, but the rarity rather 
than their common occurrence ought to have been stated. The Report describes not sirply 
an attitude toward Hinduism as a religion, it points repeatedly to the money received 
from foreign countries, among which the United States is chief, that is used in one 
way or another in what is called "proselytism." This use of money derived from the 
outside is not questioned in direct evangelism only, the support of all kinds of 
Christian institutions is put under suspicion so that it is recommended that "no non- 
official agency should be permitted to secure foreign assistance except through 
Government channels," and that social and economic uplift programs by religious bodies 
should receive prior approval of the State. 


What the State government of Madhya Pradesh and the Government of India will do 
with the Report is not yet known. The Indian newspapers called attention to it at the 
announcement of the publication. But there has been relatively little excitement as a 
result. ‘lhether official or public reaction will follow the lines of recommendation 
does not, however, relieve missionaries and their Boards of a real responsibility. The 
disunity of Protestant Missions places them at a distinct disadvantage, and the fact 
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that all are criticized adversely with the few. While the Roman Catholic Church ae 

as great an interest in the outcome as the Protestant Churches, it is noteworthy chat 
the personal references, the quotations and the literature used by the Committee are 
very largely Protestant. This is mainly due to the greater readiness of the Protestant 
to "talk," and provide books, magazines and information. The Committee appears to 
complain, in one instance at least, that the Catholics did not give certain information 
it would have very much liked to possess. The references to ecumenical Christian Lit- 
erature and events-- whether of the International Missionary Council, the World Council 
of Churches or the Lutheran World Federation--raises the question whether the Enquiry 
found it as easy to interview the Catholics as they did some Protestants. 


In view of the purpose of the Madhya Pradesh Committee to enquire into the activi- 
ties of missionaries, and the political suspicion which the Report fastens on mission~- 
aries generally, it may be expected that a few cases would be cited to support its 
contentions. This is done. But it is noteworthy that the Rev. J. © Christy, whose 
case is described in greatest detail, was subsequent to the publication of the Report, 
acquitted by the Surguja District and Sessions Court of two charges which involved him 
and two Indian Christians in sentences totalling eight months of hard labor. The Christy 
case has been a noteworthy exception to the general rule of missionary freedom from 
charges of a political or legal nature. The National Christian Council and Church 
leaders have often stated that if a missionary is responsible for any act contrary to 
the good of India, he should be sent out of the country. It is significant that only 
a very few missionaries, Protestant and Catholic, have been thus expelled. Dr. John 
Matthai, former Finance Minister of the Government of India, following the publication 
of the M. P. Report, has stated that the general attack now launched against missionaries 
among certain sections of the public “is not merely unfair but ill-founded. " 


This current interpretation of the Christian evangelistic and missionary motive, 
as well as methods, should have several constructive effects for missions. 


1. The religious concern which is inherent in the Gospel of Christ needs to be 
expressed more tellingly in the presence of the reality of Hindu belief and 
experience in its highest forms. Methods of evangelism which are possibly 
suspect ought to be fearlessly scrutinized, or discarded and disavowed. 


2. The Christian contribution to secular government and public welfare in India ought 
to be more positively expressed, by participation in projects for social and econo- 
mic improvement. What is the Christian answer to the Committee's charge: "Nowhere 
did we find Christians taking part in the nation-building activities." The 
reference is solely to Madhya Pradesh, but it is sufficient to cause serious 
thought. 


3. The fear of a re-assertion of Western colonialism in Asian lands is real. Missions 
should assiduously seek to show by character and utterance that their activity is 
designed to help the growth of a strong independent Indian nationality. Missionaries 
in particular, are given numerous opportunities to show their loyalty to the high 
aims of the Indian government. 


4. The need for a more indigenous character of the Church has been the subject of fre- 
quent Christian speech and resolution, but little change in the last ten years can 
be noted. The dependence on the West, and on ecumenical Christianity is so great 
as to constitute a growing threat to the welfare of the Church in India. The 
initiative for the change ought to come from the Churches and the Mission Boards 
jointly. ‘Aithout positive steps being voluntarily taken, it cannot be expected 
that the present dependence on the West will greatly decrease or that a conscious 
seeking of a recognizable indigenous Church will result. 


Financial support and property ownership are two points of positive thinking and 
action now. The problems they involve are almost staggering in complexity, but 
the responsibility for dealing with them cannot longer be put off. 


The Church's independence of any form of foreign control is essential to the extent 
of compelling missionaries to find a relationship with the Church which gives them 
no apovearance of management. To have handed over administrative positions to 
Indians is not enough, a greater act of denial is needed, and a more positively 
spiritual relation with the Church. 


The Church itself is the home of evangelism Western sponsored and financially 
supported evangelistic activities ought to be most carefully curtailed, and the real 
dower of redemption through Christ shown in the transformed life and witness of 
Christian people. Missionary work can be designed so as to help the Church be the 
Church as the center and source of witness to the Gospel. Christian evangelism is 
now opposed by religious Hinduism not so much for upsetting the social balance, as 
for its apparent lack of relevance, even its seeming antagonism to national interest. 
No longer does karma, the law of inevitable moral and social consequence, provide 
the basis of opposition, but the laws of human welfare. The good of the people 
assumes a higher imperative than any known religious objection to conversion. Ve 
must meet the new objection with a new evangelism. 


Roland W. Scott 
Executive Secretary 


The Southern Asia Committee 
Division of Foreign Missions 
National Council of Churches 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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The National Christian Council of India at its triennial meeting in Allahabad 
has to record the sorrow and indignation which has been created throughout the Indian 
Christian community by the proceedings of the Missionary Activities Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Government of Madhya Pradesh. This Committee included persons who 
had publicly and repeatedly expressed anti-Christian views, but contained no person 
competent to represent the views of Christians. Its preliminary questionnaire was 
prejudicial in character and appeared to be framed on the supposition that something 
discreditable was to be discovered. It permitted witnesses to make sweeping charges 
without adequate cross-examination, and these unproved assertions were included in 
its report. Phrases torn out of their context in Christian writings were interpreted 
in a manner which no Christian would for a moment accept. Judgment pronounced against 
a missionary in a court case was quoted without reference to the fact that the judg- 
ment had already been reversed by an appellate court. The Council is compelled to 
state with regret that these proceedings were unworthy of a body claiming to act as 
an impartial fact-finding Commission. 


Although the Council does not rule out the possibility that errors may have been 
committed by missionaries and other Christians, it asserts that the record of mission- 
ary work, taken as a whole, is one of which the Christian Church has no cause to be 
ashamed. It absolutely repudiates the assertion that this work has been carried on 

with the object of furthering the political interests of any foreign power. And 
it affirms that freedom to communicate religious truth and to share religious ex- 
perience is a fundamental freedom without which all freedom is imperilled. 


The Council deplores and repudiates the assertion made by the Committee that the 
Christian community is a foreign pocket in the nation. The publication of this slander 
against a whole community in an official report is a grievous offence. As a community 
we have sought no special safeguards, and have only been concerned that equal justice 
and religious freedom should be guaranteed to all. Our record does not justify this 
attack upon our love and loyalty to our nation. To interpret the Christian's demand 
for obedience to God and His Kingdom as though it were a claim to some extra-terri- 
torial political authority is mischievous and absurd. Our loyalty to God makes us 
not less but more loyal to our country. The gift of His love which we have received 
in Christ, and supremely in His Cross, is something which we cannot keep to ourselves 
but must necessarily share with all who are willing to receive it. 
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1. The above statement has been released to the Press and has appeared in a number 
of daily papers in different parts of the country. 


2. A fuller statement has been approved for publication on behalf of the Council. 


3, Some distinguished non-Christians are issuing a short statement to the Press 
within the next few days. 


Note to the S. Asia Committee} The statement referred to in "2" is now with the 
printers, and we have requested copies for your use. 


